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IMMIGRATION 


“WHOM 
SHALL WE WELCOME?” 


Immigration means coming to a country to settle— 
coming to make it one’s home. 

Ever since the first little groups of colonists set foot 
on these shores, immigration has had a great deal to 
do with building America. 

There are always two points of view on immigration 
—that of those who wish to come in; that of those al- 
ready in who are considering whether or not to receive 
the newcomers. Furthermore, those already in are apt to 
have various answers to the question, ‘Whom shall we 
welcome?’ 

There’s the traditional American answer based on the 
declaration that “all men are created equal” and have 
the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Mindful of the new world as a refuge from the tyrannies 
of the old, George Washington summed it up thus: “The 
bosom of America is open to receive not only the opu- 
lent and respected stranger but the oppressed and perse- 
cuted of all nations and religions, whom we shall wel- 
come to a participation of all our rights and privileges 
if by decency and propriety of conduct they appear to 
merit the enjoyment.” 

Washington was spokesman for a sparsely populated 
seacoast nation with a vast empty continent to spread 
out in. Since then our physical situation has changed. 
Have our attitudes toward immigration changed also? 

That immigration remains a hot issue is clear from 
the nationwide controversy that goes on over the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

In his State of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower said: 

It is a manifest right of our Government to limit the number of 
immigrants our nation can absorb. It is also a manifest right of our 
Government to set reasonable requirements on the character and the 
numbers of people who come to share our land and our freedom. 

It is well for us, however, to remind ourselves occasionally of an 
equally manifest fact: we are—one and all—immigrants or the sons 
and daughters of immigrants. 

Existing legislation contains injustices. It does, in fact, discrimi- 
nate. ... 

| am therefore requesting the Congress to review the legislation 
and to enact a statute which will at one and the same time guard our 


legitimate national interest and be faithful to our basic ideas of free- 
dom and fairness to all. 


We the people are vitally concerned with what's to be 
done. To help us decide whom we shall welcome, let's 
start with the history of immigration in America. 


Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., Yale ’56. 








IMMIGRATION IN AMERICA 


Taking into account the need for strengthening and 
settling the nation, the Declaration of Independence, in 
its list of grievances, charges that King-George the Third 

. has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these ‘states, for that purpose obstructing the Laws of 
Naturalization of Foreigners (and) refusing to pass oth- 
ers to encourage their immigration hither .. . ”. 

George Washington, looking for men to work on his 
plantation, thus described the kind he was seeking: “If 
they are good workmen”—he wrote—"They may be of 
Asia, Africa, or Europe. They may be Mohametans, Jews, 
or Christians of any sect.” 

But other Americans had their doubts and reservations. 
Already they were a bit disturbed by the arrival of new- 
comers of Scottish stock who, because of oppression 
abroad, began seeking America in large numbers. What 
troubled them even more was a growing tide of stran- 
gers from Germany. Most of these immigrants couldn’t 
even speak English. Wouldn't they fail to mix in? With 
their foreign habits, wouldn’t they upset the way things 
were? Wasn't it time to draw the line? 

if barriers had been placed in the way of these Ger- 
man speaking peoples, what well-known Americans 
might not be here because they or their ancestors might 
have been prevented from coming? What contributions 
to American life can we ascribe to this particular tide of 
immigration? 

By the authority of the Constitution, Congress has the 
right to control immigration. But for over a hundred 
years Congress took no action. During this period, the 
idea of America as the welcoming land of refuge, free- 
dom, and opportunity became traditional at home and 
abroad. 

On top of the continuing German tide, a wave of Irish 
began to arrive. 

From 1820 to 1850 or so, Ireland was suffering from 
crop failures and very hard times. In America, there 
were canals and then railroads to build. Irish brawn 
played a very important part in laying the steel net- 
work which speeded the development of the continent. 

Like the Germans, the Irish were at first regarded with 
suspicion and distrust. But like the Germans they won 
their way into the American pattern, gaining success 
in America’s many and varied activities. 

Let’s name some well-known Americans of Irish origin 
or descent and discuss the Irish contribution, 

Overlapping and following the German and Irish im- 
migration came a tide from the Scandinavian countries. 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians found the pine forests 
and lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota much like those 
they had left. So they settled and helped build the 
Northwest. 

Let’s name some well-known Americans of Scandinav- 
ian origin or descent and discuss what's been contributed 
to American life. 

By 1900, because times were better, making a living 
was no longer so hard at home. So the tides from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia fell off. 

Emigration (leaving the homeland) seems to go by 
waves, with bad conditions (hard times, over-population, 
or military and political crisis) launching the wave, and 
the tide subsiding when conditions improve. Of course 


conditions and opportunities over here also have a good 
deal to do with it. 

The earlier tides had flowed and ebbed mostly from 
the northwest part of Europe. From around 1880 on, 
circumstances shifted the source to the south and east 
parts of Europe. The next great flood came from Italy. 

Let's name some well-known Americans of Italian 
origin or descent and discuss what’s been contributed to 
American life. 

The size of this tide from Italy, before it was stopped, 
was pretty close to the five million from lreland—though 
it could not match the seven million of Germanic origin. 

These were the bigger waves, though the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Bay and the Golden Gate in Cali- 
fornia have welcomed to our shores immigrants from 
practically every nation on earth, including Switzerland, 
Holland, France, Poland, Portugal and Spain, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Greece, Japan, Lithuania, Fin- 
land, and the lands to the north and south of us in our 
own western hemisphere. 

Before we go on, let’s name well-known Americans 
from some of these lands, or discuss what's been con- 
tributed to America by these stocks. 





As is bound to happen where people are concerned, 
there were some misfits and undesirables among the 
thirty-five million or so immigrants who have sought our 
shores. But our nation today is proof that immigration 
in general has worked all right. To describe America as 
the land of opportunity and as the melting pot remains 
one of our proudest boasts. 

The chief credit for turning the newcomers into Ameri- 
cans must go to the public schools. In our schools, the 
children of those who have sought our shores adapt 
themselves—as children readily do—to American ways. 

Not till 1882 did Congress use its constitutional power 
to regulate immigration. An influx of Chinese on the 
West Coast led to the first Federal immigration act. 

The earliest Chinese to arrive were a few merchants. 
Then, with laborers needed to work on western rail- 
roads, thousands of coolies were brought in to supply 
the demand. Without them, declared Leland Stanford 
and other railroad builders, the transcontinental lines 
could never have been built. But other Americans saw 
the situation differently. They were alarmed by this 
oriental tide. These Chinese working at low wages and 
able to live on a cheap diet of rice—they insisted—were 
being used to bring down pay and were threatening the 
American standard of living. Opposition led to riots and 
bloodshed. So Congress passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act barring Chinese labor. * 

Once Federal regulation began, the problem was— 
what form shall it take? 

The general law of 1882 provided that no convicts, no 
idiots, and no persons who might not be able to support 
themselves should come in. This started a national policy 


*When Japanese exclusion was also about to be enacted, the Japanese Ambassador 
pointed out it would be a serious blow to his people’s self esteem. Secretary of 
State Charles Evans Hughes urged Congress not to “affront a friendly nation.” 





of selection. 

But one test for choosing acceptable immigrants had 
to wait quite a while before becoming law. This was 
the literacy test, requiring all adults to prove they could 
read. President Cleveland, vetoing the idea in 1897, 
called it too drastic a departure from our national policy 
of letting all decent people come in. At last, in 1917, 
though President Wilson declared such a provision would 
not be a true test of character, since many immigrants 
who might become good citizens had thus far had no 
chance to learn, the literacy test passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

In 1921 we turned another corner. The end of World 
War | found the American people wishing to have as 
little as possible to do with Europe and its troubles. 
Wouldn’t a new flood of immigrants pour in? Wasn’t 
the country full? 

As a way to check the tide, Congress passed the immi- 
gration laws of 1921 and 1924. The Act of 1921 pro- 
vided that the number of aliens admitted from each 
country be limited to 3% of the number of persons of 
that nationality already in the United States according 
to the 1910 census. The Act of 1924 continued this na- 
tional origins quota provision, but cut the percentage 
figure to 2% and based each nation’s quota on the 
census of 1890. 

The general effect was to restrict total immigration 
to 350,000 a year for 1921; 165,00 a year from 1924 
on. 
What effect would the national origins quota system 
as based on these years of census have on immigration 
from various countries? 

What might be the benefits, what the disadvantages, 
in thus greatly curtailing immigration? 





Between 1924 and the passage in 1952 of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, this has been done: 

The basis for determining national origins quotas has 
been shifted to the census of 1920. 

In 1943, when China was our ally, the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act was repealed, with a Chinese national quota 
of about 100 a year. tf 

In 1946, the same thing happened with regard to 
India. 

In 1948 and 1950, emergency legislation was passed 
to help solve the problem of the “D.P.’s.” (We'll go into 
that on page 4). 

Emergency legislation has also taken care of the entry 
of war fiancees and war brides, including Korean girls. 

The McCarran-Walter Act, passed June 27, 1952, over 
President Truman’s veto,t in general continues present 
U.S. policies, with eighty-five national quotas based on 
the census of 1920 and with a top annual total of 154,- 
657. It greatly tightens security measures against sub- 
versives. 

The highly detailed, complex act covering one hundred 
and nineteen pages may be characterized as liberalizing 
the immigration laws in some respects, and in other re- 
spects increasing existing discriminations and adding 


new ones. New features which have been singled out for 
public comment include the following: 

1. A provision making naturalized citizens liable to 
revocation of citizenship for certain actions which native- 
born citizens are free to perform without punishment. 

2. A provision setting up a special racial quota for 
what is defined as the “Asia-Pacific Triangle,” instead of 
separate quotas for Japan, China, and other Asiatic 
nations, arrived at on the same basis as are the quotas 
for European nations. By the new provision, those with 
oriental blood are counted as coming from the Asia- 
Pacific triangle, regardless of where they were born. 

3. A provision whereby Jamaicans no longer come 
within the British quota but are processed under a quota 
of their own. The general result is to cut the number of 
Jamaican immigrants (mostly colored) from 1,000 to 
100 a year. 

What do we think about each of these provisions? 





Now—how about the whole question: ‘whom shall 
we welcome?’ 

To touch off our general discussion, we might con- 
sider the following two statements—one in support of 
present policies and the McCarran-Walter Act, the other 
opposed: 

1. The national origins quota system is . not 
based on the premise of the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon races but . . . on the sound proposition that a 
preponderance of the population of the United States, 
its cultures and institutions . . . stem from Northern and 
Western Europe and therefore ... should be from 
Northern and Western Europe.” § 

2. “We have today an American policy on immigra- 
tion which is completely outmoded, out of harmony with 
our ideals and actions, and completely at variance with 
the foreign policy which we are pursuing in accordance 
with such ideals.” ® 


a“ 





To be specific, here are two suggestions that have 
been made for changes in the 1952 Act. What do we 
think, pro and con, of each? 

1. Raise the present number for yearly admission 
from 154,657 to 250,000. How do we feel about this 
figure? Could, or could not, the nation absorb that num- 
ber? Could it absorb more? 

2. Abolish the national origins quota system and put 
in its place an overall quota without regard to national 
origin, race, color, or creed. How do we feel about this 
suggestion? If this should be done, on what considera- 
tions should the admission of immigrants be based? 


The McCarran-Walter Act itself repeals Japanese exclusion, for much the same 


reasons and with much the same results. 


The vote to override the veto, in the House, was 278 to 133; in the Senate, 57 to 27, 
just one more than the necessary two-thirds majority. 

§Statement by Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada. , 
eStatement by Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive Director of War Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 





THE D. P. PROBLEM 


“We say—and we sincerely believe—that we are on the side of 
freedom; that we are on the side of humanity. We say—and we 
know—that the Communists are on the side of slavery, the side of 
inhumanity. 


Yet to the Czech, the Pole, the Hungarian who takes his life in 
his hands and crosses the frontier tonight— .. . this ideal that beck- 
oned him can be a mirage because of the McCarran Act." 


General Eisenhower, during the Presidential 
Campaign, in a speech on Oct. 17, 1952. 


War can sear the land like a flood of lava from an 
erupting volcano. Some people in its path seek refuge 
in flight, only to find themselves homeless in already 
crowded neighboring countries. Others are forcibly 
transplanted, or “displaced,” by the conquering armies. 
Still others, after the conquest of their homelands, es- 
cape to what they trust will be a friendly welcome be- 
yond the frontier. 

These are the displaced persons and escapees—home- 
less through no fault of their own—who look especially 
to America as the traditional refuge for the oppressed 
and the land of opportunity. Many possess skills and 
knowledge which, before they became war's victims, 
brought them success—good farmers, machinists, carpen- 
ters, engineers, doctors, scientists. The vast majority hate 
the Communist tyranny that drove them from their 
homes. 

Probably never since our nation was founded have 
old political or religious tyrannies victimized more peo- 
ple than have the new tyrannies of Nazi brutality and 
Communist cruelty. Never before has there been a 
greater need for giving the victims of tyranny a chance 
for a new start. 

Yet on account of our national origins quota system, 
most of these people cannot come to the United States as 
settlers and prospective citizens. They are debarred be- 
cause before the war not many persons from their lands 
—Poland or Czechoslovakia, for example—had yet come 
here to settle. As a result, their national quota is much 


smaller than that of other countries where the tides of 
immigration, for one reason or another, began at an 
earlier date. 

To help take care of the plight of the D.P.’s—who are 
the responsibility of the entire free world—the United 
States Congress, in 1948 and 1950, sidestepped the na- 
tional origins quota system by passing special legisla- 
tion to admit a maximum of 400,000 D.P.’s. Stiff pro- 
visions were set up for careful screening to guard against 
possible subversives. Only the best prospects for citi- 
zenship were let in. 

In 1952, with the arrival of the last of the 400,000, 
this special legislation stopped. 

But the need and problem go on. 

Daily we hear of daring escapes from behind the iron 
curtain. Some, like the account of the Polish pilot who 
flew a Mig to freedom, or of the train from Czechoslova- 
kia which continued right past the guns of the guards at 
the border, sound like television thrillers. Often we learn 
these escapees risked their lives as the result of listening 
secretly to our radio broadcasts. And they keep coming 
in. Western Germany, for instance, has many more such 
refugees than she can possibly take care of. 

On April 22, 1953, President Eisenhower, commenting 
on the steady flow of escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain and on European concern over population pres- 
sures, asked Congress as soon as possible to enact emer- 
gency legislation admitting 240,000 refugee immigrants 
to the United States during the next two years. 

Should, or should not, such emergency legislation be 
passed? (In discussing the D.P. question, we might con- 
sider, among other things, how D.P.’s we actually know 
of in our neighborhood have made out.) 

If we pass such legislation, how about the President's 
figure of 240,000 D.P.’s? Is it too many, or too few? 

What other remedies for the whole problem might we 
suggest? 





topic. As a starter we might turn to: 


zation Policies of the U.S." 


Washington, D.C. for 75 cents. 


papers. 





WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


Our discussion makes it clear there’s a great deal to learn about the entire 


WE WHO BUILT AMERICA, by Carl Wittke, 1939. Professor Wittke is Dean of the Graduate 
School at Western Reserve University and an authority on Immigration. 


WHOM WE SHALL WELCOME, Washington, D.C., January |, 1953. This is the report of a 
commission appointed in 1952 by President Truman "to study and eveluate Immigration and Naturali- 


Its membership consisted of seven distinguished citizens familiar with the subject as churchmen, 
laymen or public officials. The Report may be obtained from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 


ALL ACCOUNTS of present and contemplated action in Congress. All other comments in the 








Discussion Guide for September: “What Should our National Policy 


be Towards Latin America?” 





